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Extratis from the Addrefs of Sir Archibald Macdonald, 
Knt. his Majefly’s Attorney General, to the Gentlemen 
of the Fury who brought in Thomas Paine guilty of a 
Libel, in publifhing “© The Second Part of the Righis 
of Man,” delivered December 18, 1792. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE JURY, 


Sod will permit me to folicit, and for no long fpace of 
time, inthe prefznt ftate of this bufinefs, fomewhat of 
your attention to a caufe which, confidering it on its own me- 
rits only, is, in my humble judgement, a plain, a clear, a fhort, 
and indifputable cafe. Were it not, Gentlemen, that certain 
circumftances have rendered it a cafe of more expectation than 
ordinary, I do affure you that I fhould literally have contented 
myfelf this day with conducting myfelf in the manner that 
I did upon the laft occafion that I was called upon to addrefs a 
Jury upon this fort of fubject, namely, by fimply reading to 
you the paffages which I have felected, and leaving it entirely to 
your judgement. But, Gentlemen, it fo happeas that the ac- 
cumulated mifchief which has arifen from the particular book 
that is now before you, and the confequences, which every body 
is acquainted with, which have followed from this publication, 
have rendered it neceflary, perhaps, that I fhould fay a few 
words more in the opening than it would have been my in- 
tention to have done, had it not been for thofe circumftances, - 
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Gentlemen, in the firft place you will permit me, without 
the imputation, I think, of {peaking of mylelf, (a verv trifling 
fubjeét, and always a difgufting one to others) to obviate a rue 
mour which I have heard, namely, t»at this profecution does 
not correfpond with my private j jude gement; that has been faid, 
and has reached my ears from various quarters. The refuta- 
tion that I fhall give to it is this: That I fhould think I de- 
ferved to be with difgrace expelled from the fituation with 
which his Majefty has honoured me in your fervice, and that 
of all my fellow fubjeéis, had I, as far as my private judgement 
goes, hefitated for one inftant to bring this enormous offender, 
as I confider him, before a Jury of his country. 

Gentlemen, the publication in queftion was not the firit of 
its kind which this defendant fent forth i into the world.- This 
particular publication was precede -d by one upon the fame fub- 
jects, and handling, in feme meafure, the fame topics. That 
publication, although extremely reprehenfible, and (uch as, per- 
haps, I was not entirely warranted in overlooking, I did over= 
look, upon this principle, that it may not be fitting and prudent 
at all times, for a public profecutor to be fharp in his profe- 
—e or to have it faid that he is inftrumental in preventing 
any manner of difcuffion coming under the public eye, although 
in his own eftimation it may be far indeed from that which is 
Jegitimate and proper difcuftion. Reprehenfible as that book 
was, extremely fo in my opinion, yet it was ufhered into the 
world under Circumftances that led me to conceive that it 
would be confined to the judicious reader, and when confined 
to the judicious reader, itappeared to me that fuch a man would 
refute as he went along. 

But, gentlemen, when I found that another publication was 
ufhered into the world ftill more reprehenfible than the former, 
that in all fhapes, in all fizes, with an induftry incredible, it 
was either totally or partially thruft into the hands of all per- 
fons in this country, of fu jects of _ OFety defcription ; when 
[ found that even’ children’s fwect-meats were wrapped up 
with papers of this, and delivered into their hands, in the hope 
ey would read it; when all induftry was ufed, fuch as 
i deferi‘e to you, in order to obtrude and force this upon that 
part of the public whofe minds cannot be fuppofed to be cone 
verfant with fubjeéts of this fort, and who cannot therefore 
correct as they go along, I thought it behoved me upon the 
earliell occ2t.oa, which w ras the firft day of the term fucceed- 
fién, to put 4 charge upon record againit its author. 
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Now, gentlemen, permit me to fate to you what is the in- 
tention that 1 impute to the writer of this book. Try it by 
every teft that the human mind can poflibly fuggeft, and fee 
whether when tried by all the variety of thofe teits, you will 
not be fatisfied in the long run, that it does deferve that de- 
fcription which my duty obliges me to give of it. 

Gentlemen, in the firft place I impute to it a wilful, deli- 
berate intention to vilify and degrade, and thereby to bring 
into abhorrence and contempt, the whole conftitution of the 
government of this country 5; not as introduced, that I will 
never admit, but as explained and reftored at the revolution. 
That fyftem of government under which we this day live, and 
which if it fhall be attacked by contemptuous expreffions, if 
by dogmatical dicta, if by ready-made propofitions, offered to 
the underftandings of men folicitous about the nature of their 
conttitution, properly fo, (God forbid they ever fhould be other- 
wife) but who, at the fame time, may eafily be impofed upon 
to their own deitruction, they may be brought to have diffidence 
and even abhorrence (for this book goes all that length) of 
that which is the falvation of the public, and every thing which 
is dear to them. 

I impute then to this book a deliberate defign to eradicate 
from the minds of the people of this country that enthufiaftic 
love which they have hitherto had for that conftitution, an€ 
thereby to do the utmolt work of mifchief that any human 
being can do in this city. 

Gentlemen, further I impute to it that, zz terms, the regal 
part of the government.of this country, bounded and limited 
aS it is, is reprefented as an oppreflive and an abominabie 
tyranny. 

Thirdly—That the whole legiflature of this country is die 
rectly an ufurpation. 

Again, witi refpect to the laws of this realm, which hitherto 
have been our boait, indi{criminately and without one fingle 
exception, that they are grounded upon this ulurped authority, 
and are therefore null, or, to ufe his own words—that there is 
little or no law in this country. 

Then, gentlemen, is it to be held out toa community of 
ten or twelve millions of people, is it to be held out, as weil to 
the lower as the better-iaformed clafles of thefe ten or twelve 
millions, that there is nothing in this fociety that is binding 
upon their conduct, excepting tuch portion of religion or mo- 
rality as they may individually and refpectiycly entertain ? 
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Gentlemen, are we then alawlefs banditti? Have we neither 
Jaws to fecure our property, our perfons, or our reputations ?—~ 
Is it fo that every man’s arms are unbound, and that he may do 
whatever he pleafes in the fociety?—Are we reduced back 
again to that favage ftate of nature? I afk you the queftion ? 
You, gentlemen, know well what the anfwer is; but, gentle- 
men, are we to fay, that a man who holds this out to thofe who 
are not furnifhed with the means of giving the anfwer which 
I know you, and every gentleman who hears me at this mo- 
ment, will give, is difcuffing a queftion? Can any thing add to 
this flander upon the conftitution ; and upon the feparate parts 
of government, fo conftituted as our’s is, more than that {weep- 
ing imputation upon the whole fyftem of law that binds us 
together—namely, that it is null and void, and that there is in 
reality no fuch tuing tobe found ? 

Gentlemen, in the feveral paflages which I fhall read to you, 
Limpute this to him; alfo, that he ufes an artifice grofs to 
thofe who can obferve it, but dangerous in the extreme to thofe 
whofe minds are not fufficiently cultivated and habituated to 
reading to ena'le them to difcover it : the artifice, in order to 
create difguft, is neither more nor lefs than this—it is ftating 
ail the objections that can poffilly be urged to monarchy, fepa- 
gately and folely confidered, and to pure and fimple arifto- 
cracy; he never chufes to faya fingle fyllavle with refpect to 
thofe two as combined with a democracy, forbearing alfo to 
{tate, and induftrioufly keeping out of the way, every circum- 
ftance that regards that worft of all governments, an unba- 
lanced democracy, which is necefla ily pregnant with a demos 
cratical tyranny. This is the grofs: artifice; and when you 
come to diffeét the book in the careful manner I have done, 
1 believe you and every other reader will eafily detect that 
artifice. 

Gentlemen, to whom are the pofitions that are contained in 
this book addrefled ? They are addrefied, gentlemen, to the 
ignorant, to the credulous, to the defperate ; to the defperate alk 
government is irkfome, nothing can be fo palatable to their 
cars as the comfortable doctrine that there is neither law nor 
government amongft us. 

The ignorant and the credulous, we all know, to exift in all 
countries, and perhaps exactly in proportion as their hearts are 
good and fimple, are they an eafy to the crafty who have the 
cruelty to deceive them. 

Gentlemen, in judging of the malignant intention which 
T muft impute to this author, you will be pleafed to take into 
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ur confideration the phrafe and the manner as well as the 
matter. The phrafe I ftate to be infidious and artful, the man- 
ner in many inftances fcoffing and contemptuous, a fhort ar= 
gument, often a prevalent one, with the ignorant or the credu- 
Jous. With refpeét to the matter, in my confcience I call it 
treafon, though technically, according to the laws of the coun= 
try, it is not.—For, gentlemen, balance the inconvenience to 
fociety of that which is technically treafon, and in this coun- 
try, we muft not, thank God, extend it, but keep it within its 
moft narrow and circumfcribed definitions, but confider the 
comparative difference of the mifchief that may happen frons 
fpreading doétrines of this fort, and that whicn may happea 
from any treafon whatever. 

In the cafe cf the utmoft degree of treafon, even perpe= 
trating the death of a prince upon the throne, the law has found 
the means of fupplying that calamity in a manner that may 
fave the country from any permanentinjury. In many periods 
of the hiftory of this country, which you may eafily recolle@, 
it is true that the reign of a good prince has been interrupted 
by violence—a great evil !—but not fo great as this: the 
chafm is filled up inftantly by the conftitution of this country, 
even if that-lait of treafons fhould be committed. 

But where is the power upon earth that can fill up the chafm 
of a conftitution that has been growing ;—not for feven hun- 
dred years, as Mr. Paine would have you believe, from the 
Norman conqueft, but from time almoft eternal, impoffible to 
trace; that has been growing as, from the fymptoms Julius 
Czfar obferved when he found our ancettors nearly favages in 
the country, has been growing from that period until it was 
confummated at the Revolution, and fhone forth in all its 
{plendour. 

In addition to this, this gentleman thinks fit even to impute 
to the exiftence of that conititution, fuch as I have defcribed it, 
the very evils infeparable from human fociety, or even from 
human nature itfelf; all thefe are imputed to that fcandalous, 
that wicked, that ufurped conftitution under which we, the fub- 
jects of this country, have hitherto miitakenly conceived that 
we lived happy and free. 

Gentlemen, I apprehend it to be no very difficult operation 
of the human mind to diflinguifh reafoning and well meant 
difcuffion from a deliberate delign to calumniate the law and 
conititution under which we live, and to withdraw men’s alle- 
giance from that conititution; it is the operation of good 
fenfe; it is therefore no diiicult operation for a jury of the 
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city. of London; therefore, you will be pleafed to obferve 
whether the whole of this book, I fhould rather fay, fuch part 
as Iam at prefent at liberty toadvert to, is not of this defcrips 
tion, that itis by no means calculated to difcufs and to con- 
vince, but to perform the fhorter procefs of inflammation y 
not to reafon upon any fubject, but to dictate; and, gentlemen 
as I itated to you before, to dictate in fuch a manner, and in 
fuch phrafe, and with all fuch circumftances as cannot, in my 
humble apprehenfion, leave the moft remote doubt upon your 
minds of what was paffing inthe heart of that man who come 
pofed that book. 
(To be continued.) 





The Hiftory of Knowledge, Learning, and Tafte, in Great 
Britain, during the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. Part 
the Third. 

{From the New Annual Regifter, for the Year 1791.] 


Continued from Page 56. 


E come now toavery important object ; the ftate of 
poetry in the age of Elizabeth. The precife nature 

of the Englith poetry of this reign, and the improvements to 
which it was carried, will demand a particular confideration ; 
But, before we proceed to that part of the fubject, it will be 
proper to takea furvey of the degree in which Latin poetry 
was cultivated in Great Britain, during the period before us. 
We have already had oceafion to obferve, that Drant was 
tolerable in this way, and Thomas Newton elegant. Were it 
a point of fufficient importance, we could, without much 
labour, bring forward the names of a number of perfons, who 
exercifed themfelves in Latin verfification. Anthony Wood, 
inhis Athenz, frequently {peaks of his learned men, as having 
been good poets; but it will be found, upon examination, thag 
they have very flender pretenfions to the character, ‘The 
poems mentioned often appear to be little more than college 
exertions, or occafional tributes of refpect to the memory of 
deceafed fcholars. Many of them were never publifhed; 
and thofe that were publiihed received only the applaufes of 3 
limited circle, and were quickly forgetten. In general, it may 
be recaarked, that Latin poetry was more fucceis{ully purfued in 
foreign countries, cfpeciclly in Italy, than in our own; and 
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with regard to Great Britain, it flourifhed lefs in England than 
in Scotland. This may partly be accounted for from the 
peculiar circumftances of the literary men of the latter king- 
dom ; numbers of whom had their education, and refided 
much abroad ; the confequence of which was, that they con- 
traéted a higher rclith for a fpecies of compofition that was 
peculiarly fathionable in the places they vifited, and an ex- 
cellence in which recommended them to protection and pa= 
tronage. Not having the “ Deliciz Poetarum Scotorum” 
at hand, perhaps we may be obliged to omita few names that 
might deferve to be noticed : But we cannot be guilty of any 
material injuftice, in confining our attention only to the four 
following perfons; Patrick Adamfon, George Buchanan, 
James Crichton, and Mark Alexander Boyd. 

Patrick Adamfon, Archbifhop of St. Andrews, was aman 
of diftinguithed abilites, and left, it is faid, feveral confiderable 
manufcripts behind him. His publifhed works, confift almoft 
wholly in Latin poetry. Among thefe, the principal are a ver= 
fion of the book of Job, and Herod, a tragedy. As we have 
never read them, it is notin our power to fay what is their 
fpecific poetical merit. 

Of Buchanan, we can {peak with fome degree of knowe 
ledge. His character as a poet has ufually been placed as high 
as his character asa hiftorian. That in this view he has un- 
coinmon excellence cannot be doubted ; but perhaps the praifes 
beftowed upon him have fometimes been exprefled in the lan- 
guage of exaggeration, It hasbeen the opinion of the beft 
judges, that he occafionally fails in the ftrictnefs of clafical 
purity, and thathe is often Ovidian rather than Virgilian. 
His poems were very numerous, including tragedies, clegics, 
and compofitions of a mifcellancous nature; but his prime 
work in the poctical line, is his tranflation of the Pfalms. As 
this work is very excellent in general, fo the author particularly 
diftinguifhed himfelf in his verfion of the hundred and fourth 
Pfalm. With regard tothis Pfalm, nine Scottifh poets dif- 
played their emulation by {hooting in the fame bow; but they 
fell far fhort of him in the conteft.—As we sow take our leave 
of Buchanan, it may not be amifs to obferve, that he was the 
chief literary glory of Scotland during the prefent period. 
His genius was of the firlt rate, and it was eminently enriched 
with the ftores of learning. The fubjeéts he wrote upon were 
various, and in all of them he fhewed how much he could ex- 
cel in the powers of compofition. Thofe who are the moft 
diflatished with is perfonal character, and the moft abhorrent 
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of his political conduct, will concur with us in our fentiments 
of his abilities as a writer and a fcholar. 

In the “ Admirable Crichton,” as he has commonly been 
ftyled, we arrive to the prodigy of the Scotch Biographical 
Hiftory.: His life, if credit may be given to a number of 
authors, was nothing but a fcene of wonders. The powers 
both of body and mind, which he poffeffed, and his exertions of 
them, are reprefented as having been tranfcendant. But it 
unfortunately happens, that feveral of the narratives which we 
have of him, cannot fufficiently be depended upon. ‘They are 
of doubtful authority, and particularly will not ftand the rigid 
teft of chronological difcuffion. Neither are the few monu- 
ments which are left of his ge..ius of fuch a nature, as will fupe 
port the extraordinary ideas tuat have been entertained concern- 
ing bim. Four Latin poems conftitute all his writings that 
have been tranfmitted to pofterity; and it cannot be faid of 
them, that they place his poetical invention and abilities ina 
very high point of view. The character which has been 
given of Crichton, by one who has examined the matter, is as 
follows : “ He was a youth of fuch lively parts as excited 
great prefent admiration, and high expectations with regard to 
his future attainments, He appears to have had a fine perfon, 
to have been adroit in his bodily exercifes, to have podlefled a 
peculiar felicity in learning languages, to have enjoyed a ree 
markably quick and retentive memory, and to have excelled in 
a power of declamation, a fluency of {peech, anda readinefs of 
reply. His knowledge, likewife, was probably very uncommon 
for his years ; and this, in conjunction with his other qualities, 
enabled him to fhine in public difputation, But whether his 
knowledge and learning were accurate or profound, may juftly 
be queftioned; aud it may equally be doubted, whether he 
would have arifento any extraordinary degree of eminence in 
the literary world. It will always be reflected upon with re- 
gret, that his earlyand untimely death prevented this matter 
from being brought to the teft of experiment.” 

Mark Alexander Boyd was of a character fimilar to that of 
Crichton. He refembled him in the livelinefs of his talents, 
the eccentricity of bis difpofition, and the variety of his ad- 

entures. In amiablenefs of temper and manners, Crichton 

appears to have been fuperior to Boyd, But however defective 

Boyd might be in this refpeét, he was undoubtedly a man of 

abilitics, which he exerted on various occafions. He left be- 

hind him feveral manutcripts on philological, political, and 

hiftorical fubjects, written in Latin and in French, both which 
9 languages 
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languages were as familiar to him as his native tonguee The 
only works of histhat have ever been committed to the prefs 
are his Poems, which confift of two books of epigrams, four- 
teen Epiftles of the Heroines, and fourteen Hymns, As a 
Latin poet, Boyd rifes above many of his contemporaries. His 
Epiftles of the Heroines are happy imitations of Ovid; and 
his Hymns, which are in the heroic meafure, are endued witha 
poetic fpirit. ‘They are not, as might be expected from the 
appellation given them, of a devotional, but a milcellancous 
nature. Three inftances excepted, they derive their feparate 
titles from fome herb, flower, or plant. We have no difficulty 
inafferting, that Boyd was a better poct than Crichton. 
Englith poetry aflumed a peculiar importance and character 
inthe reign of Elizabeth. ‘This was owing to a varicty of 
caufes and circumftances, in the delineation of which the beft 
tafk we can perform, and the moft acceptable fervice we can 
offer to our readers, is to give an abridged account of what 
Mr. Warton has advanced upon the fubject, The age we are 
treating of has often been called the golden age of our poctry 5 
and, if this may not be true in the ftricteft fenfe, it was cer- 
tainly a very poetical era, and few periods can be mentioned in 
our hiftory which ‘fhine in that view with fuperiorluftre. The 
principal features that ftrike us in the poetry of the times, are 
the predominancy of fables, fiction, and fancy, anda fondnefs 
for intere{ting adventures and pathetic events. This cha- 
racteriftic diftinion may be chiefly referred to the following 
principles, which were fometimes blended, and fomctimes had 
a fingle operation, The principles we {peak of were the re- 
vival and vernacular veriions of the claffics; the vifionary 
reveries or refinements of falfe philofophy; a degree of 
fuperftition, fufficient for the purpofes of poetry ; the adoption 
of the machineries of romance; and the frequency and 
improvement of allegoric exhibitions in the popular {pec- 
tacles, 

After the corruptions and impoftures of popery had been 
detected and expofed, and the treafures of antiquity had been 
opened, a new turn was given tothe human mind. The faihion 
of cultivating the Greek and Roman learning became general; 
and the literary character was no longer appropriated to {cholars 
by profeffion, but aflumed by the nobility and gentry. For- 
merly the ecclefiaftics had found it their intereit to keep the an- 
cient languages to themfelves, and for ages they had fucceeded in 
being almott the fole depofitaries of knowledge ; but now 
men were eager to obtain an acquaintance with what had fo 
Vout. XXI, 521. O long 
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long been injurioufly concealed. The laity had been taught to 
affert their natural privileges, and would not permit the clergy 
to retain the monopoly of literature. Such was the curiofity 
for new difcoveries, that all perfons of leifure and fortune were 
excited tothe ftudy of theclaffics. What at prefent would be 
deemed pedantry, was then confidered as politenefs. An indif- 
penfable and almoft the principal object in the circle of a gene 
tleman’s education, was the acquifition of an accurate appree 
henfion of the phrafeology and peculiarities of the poets, 
hiftorians, and orators of antiquity. ‘This, however, often 
went little farther than toa kind of technical erudition. Even 
the young ladies of fafhion were carefully inftituted in claffical 
letters ; and thedaughter of a Duchefs was taught not only 
to diftil trong waters, but to conftrue Greek. Queen Elizae 
beth’s paffion for literary attainments was then natural, and res 
fulted from the genius and habitudes of the age. 

As the works of antiquity were thus familiarifed to the 
great, every thing was tinctured with ancient hiftory and my- 
thology. Though the Heathen Gods were difcountenanced by 
the rigid puritans, on a fuppofition that they tended to cherifh 
and revive a fpirit of idolatry, they came, neverthelefs, into 
general vogue. Almoft every pageant that was prefented to 
the Queen, when fhe paraded through a country town, might 
be regarded asa pantheon. If fhe paid a vifit at the feat of 
any of her nobility, on entering the hall, fhe was faluted by the 
nenates, and conducted to her privy-chamber by Mercury. 
Nay, the paftry-cooks were expert mythologifts ; for at dinner, 
fele& transformations of Ovid’s Metamorphofes were exhibited 
in confectionary; and the fplendid iceing of an immenfe 
hiftoric plumb-cake was embofled with a delicious baflo-relievo 
of the deftruction of Troy. When, in the afternoon, her 
Majefty condefcended to walk in the garden, the lake was 
covered with tritons and nereids ; the pages of the family 
were converted into wood-nymphs, who peeped from every 
bower; andthe footmen gamboled over the lawns in the figure 
of fatyrs. This inundation of claffical pedantry fpeedily in- 
fected our poetry. Thefe novel imaginations dazzled our 
writers, who were already trained in the fchool of fancy, and 
induced them to decorate every compofition with the divinities 
and heroes of Pagan antiquity. ‘The confequence of this 
was, that allufions to ancient fable, were often introduced 
Without any regard to propriety. The familiarity, however, 
with the ancient ftory, which by degrees had {pread among the 
common people, was not fe much owing to the prevailing ftudy 
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of the original authors, as the numerous Englifh verfions of 
them, which were continually appearing, and employed many a 
pen. Thefe tranflations had the effect of giving a general 
notoriety to the fables of antiquity. Ovid’s Metamorphofes in 
particular, tranflated by Golding, difclofed a new world of 
fiction, even to the illiterate; and as all the pagan ftores exifted 
in the Englifh language, and in books generally read, learned 
allufions, whether ina poem or a pageant, were underftood by 
‘common readers and common fpettators. It is obfervable, 
that our countrymen were firft principally ftruck with the 
fabulous inventions of the claffics. To their regularity of 
defigr, and juftnefs of fentiment, little attention was paid. 
It was beyond the comprehenfion of a comparatively rude age, 
to imitate the natural beauties of the ancient poets, in pre- 
ference to their mythological fictions. Thefe fictions capti- 
vated fo ftrongly the fancy of our writers, that they were pure 
fued toa blame.ble excefs. 

Another prime fource of the poetry peculiar to this period, 
may be traced in the numerous tranflations of Italian tales into 
our own tongue. As thefe narratives were not confined al- 
together to romantic inventions, but defcribed real life and 
manners, and excelled in the artful arrangement of fictitious 
yet probable events, they afforded a new gratification to the 
public, and became the fafhionable amufement of all who pro- 
fefied to read for pleafure. A multitude of plays and poems 
which would not otherwife have exifted, took their rife from 
them ; and they turned the thoughts of our writers to inven- 
tions cf their own, of a fimilar nature. Previoufly to the 
circulation of thefe books, affecting fituations, the combi- 
nation of incident, and the pathos of cataftrophe, were little 
known 3 and the diftrefs in particular, that arifes from the con- 
flicts of the tender paffion, had not yet been painted in its moft 
interefting forms. From aperufal of the works in queftion, 
our poets in general, and efpecially our dramatic poets, bor- 
rowed ideas of a legitimate plot, and the complication of facts, 
neceflary to conftitute either a comic or a tragic ftory. As 
knowledge increafed, genius had wanted fubjects and mate- 
rials; but the tranflations from the Italian authors, fupplied the 
place which had. formerly been occupied by legends and 
chronicles. ‘The old hiftorical fongs of the minftrels contain- 
ed, indeed, much bold adventure, heroic enterprife, and ftrong 
touches of rude delineation; but they were defective in that 
multiplication and difpofition of circumftances, and in that 
defcription of characters and events, approaching nearer to 
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truth and reality, which a more curious and difcerning age be- 
gan to demand. By this fort of reading, the rugged features 
of the original Gothic romance were foftened ; and the Italian 
paftoral, with fome mixture of the kind of incidents defcribed 
in Heliodorus’ Ethiopic Hiftory, was engrafted on the feudal 
manners in Sidney’s Arcadia. 

One thing which deferves to be remembered is, that the re- 
formation had not yet difpelled every delufion, nor difinchanted 
all the ttrong holds of fuperitition. In the mouldering creed of 
tradition a few dim characters were yet apparent ; nor wasit 
indeed to be expected that the firft glimmerings of the morn. 
ing of fcience fhould caufe every goblin of ‘ignorance to 
vanifh. Reafon permitted a few demons {till to linger, which 
fhe chofe to retain in her fervice under the direction of poetry. 
Tt was ftill the belief of men, or at leaft they were willing to 
believe, that {pirits were hovering around, who brought with 
them “ Airs from Heaven or blafts from Hell;”’ that the 
ghoft was duly releafed from his prifon of torment at the found 
of thecurfew; and that fairics imprinted myfterious circles on 
the turf by moonlight. Even the pretenders to fcience and 
profound {peculation contitiued to be infected with mucn of this 
credulity. Mott of thefe fabulous notions had undoubtedly 
been credited and entertained, in a far higher degree, in the 
preceding period. But the poets of thofe times were too little 
{killed in the arts of compofition, to manage the fictions of 
the age with proper addrefs and judgment. In Elizabeth's 
reign we were arrived at that point, when the national credu- 
lity, chaftened by reafon, had produced a kind of civilifed fu- 
peritition, and left a fet of traditions, which were fufficient for 
poetic decorations, and yet not too violent and chimerical for 
common fenfe. Even the fcientific Hobbes gave his fanétion 
to an extravagance of fancy in the productions of poetry. 


(To be concluded in our next. ) 


AN AS EOD OTE. 


R. JOHNSON was initiated in the claffics at Iichfields 
fchool, under Mr. Hunter, of whom he always gave the 
character of being avery fevere malter, Mr. Langtonafked 
the Doétor one day, how he acquired fo accurate a knowledge 
of Latin ? He replied, * Sir, my mafter whipped me very 
well, without that I fhould have done nothing.” He told Mn 
Langton, 
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Langton, that while Hunter was flogging his boys unmercifully, 
he ufed to fay, * And this I do, to fave you from the gallows.” 
Johnfon, upon all occafions, exprefled his approbation of en 
forcing inftruction by means of the rod. I would rather 
(faid he) have the rod to be the general terror to all, to make 
them Jearn, than tell achild, if you do thus, or thus, you will 
be more efleemed than your brothers or fifters. The rod pro- 
duces an effect which terminates in itfelf, A child is .fraid of 
being whipped, and gets his tafk, and there’s an end con't 5 
whercas, by exciting emulation and comparifons of fuperiority, 
you lay the foundation of lafting mifchief; you make brothers 
and filters hate cach other.” 





AN EXCELLENT CHARACTER. 





QRNELIUS isa man of 1500]. per annum. When he 
came to his eftate, the net income thereof fcarcely ex- 
ceeded half its prefent value ; but by a frugal and prudent 
conduct, he hath paid a large debt, with which his land had 
been encumbered during many years. He was always of a 
thoughtful and ftudious difpofition; and, as men of this cha- 
racter are generally enemies to pomp and noife, fo Cornelius 
was ever averfe to public employments. He had arrived to 
fuch a knowledge of mankind, at an age when men commonly 
but begin this ttudy, as to know, that it required a greater de- 
gree of firmnefs and refolution to maintain an integrity amidit 
public corruption, than what his tender unexperienced youth 
could pretend to; the temptations in fuch departments being 
no lefs perfuafive than they are numerous. ‘The fufpected hy- 
pocrify of fome, the apparent difhonefty of others, and the 
great tolly of moft, were to him powerful inducements to re- 
tirement; fo far as fuch recefs is agreeable to thofe unalterable 
ties and obligations which a man lies under, of being fervice- 
able to -his country. Yet this his retreat proceeded by no 
means from a ridiculous affectation, a fordid cefire of eafe, 
and a culpable difzuft to bulinefs ; but from a ferious reflection 
upon the difficulties of filling public {tations with honour ; the 
unkind conftructions which men are apt to put upon the beit 
intentions ; and the univertal ingratitude which the moft laud- 
able meafures are fure to mecct with, if unattended with fuc~ 
cefs, Ingratituve! that vice by which the moit delicate minds 
are the moft eafily affected, as the tendereit conit.tutions are 
the fooneft indifpofed by the inclemency of the weather. 


A thallow 
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A fhallow infight into mankind may generate pride and a 
fupercilious behaviour ; but a profound philofopher hath too 
much knowledge to be vain, envious, and ill-natured. The 
confequences of an unbounded underftanding, are humanity, 
generofity, and love. Thus the aufterity of Cornelius’s virtue 
as fo fmoothed by the fweetnefs of his difpofition, improved by 
his knowledge, that his converfation is never lefs obliging thar 
inftructive ; and fo jucicioufly are good fenfe and a genteel be- 
haviour interwoven together, that it is difficult to determine, in 
this happy compofition, which is moft predominant, the acute 
philofopher, or the fine gentleman. 

With thefe qualifications my friend is retired into the coun- 
try. The method of pafling his time is amidft his books in 
the morning; and in the afternoon his hours are devoted to 
friendthip, or the furveying of his eftate. It is highly pleafing 
to obferve with what a mixture of affection and refpect the 
tenants falute their landlord, the moft inferior of them appear- 
ang rather a fpecies of friends than dependants. He hath fo 

juitly calculated the product of the farms they occupy, as to 
allow the hufbandmen ample fupplies for the maintenance of 
their families; and the tenants are fo thoroughly acquainted 
with the greatnefs of their mafter’s foul, asto know, that the 
¥mprovements, which they make upon his eftates, will neve 
prove a temptation to him to raife their rents, without allowing 
them proper rewards for their induftry. By thef means there 
is not a fpot of ground uncultivated, 

Before I conclude this paper, I muft beg the reader’s at- 
tention to the relating of a fact, which 1 was informed of by 
the farmer immediately concerned. A few days ago, this ho- 
neft hufbandman was waiting upon my friend, to difcharge a 
part of his year’s rent. Upon theentrance of Ruricolus into 
the room, Cornelius obferved a fettled-melancholy in his coune 
tenance ; and, fufpeCing the caufe thereof, prevented the. fare 
mer’s complaints, by afking him, whether he had made the fame 
grain this year of his acres as formerly ? “Lo which the coun- 
trymen replied, that the violence of the winds Jaft autumn, 
and the fudden ftorms of {now towards the conclufion of the 
winter, had fcattered fuch large quantities of bis corn, and de- 
ftroyed fuch a number of his theep, that, were it not fora little 
money which he had laid up, he could not have fupported the 
feverity of the fluock. Cornelius knowing the truth of the 
ftory, and the diligence of the hufbandman, generoufly remite 

ted him half the year’s rent, 
By 
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By thefe means Cornclius enjoys thofe extatic pleafures 
which none but minds exaltedly virtuous are capable of relifh« 
ing. He hatha fecret lodged within him for ferenity and peace 
againft all inclemency of weather and intemperature of the 
feafons. The rude blafts of the eaft wind teem with as many 
bleffings as the moft fertile zephyrs; inafmuch as the former 
enable him to tafte the fruits of the latter in their trucft per- 
fection, by furnifhing him with opportunities of relieving un- 
fortunate induftry and diftreft virtue; by placing it in his 
power to anfwer the neceffitous petition of a forlorn widow, 
and the moving cries of the hungry orphan, 

Go on, great man!—The Heavens fhall ever fmile on the 
largenefs of thy foul, and fhed their moft friendly influences 
upon thee, thy family, thy lands, thy cattle! Thus fhall thy 
days never know interruption of happinefs, and thy end thall 
be crowned with the applaufe of thy Maker. 

W. M. 





Te HAY MAK E R: 
A T A.tL-, 


Was taking one day, in the fun-fhining interval between the 
then frequent fhowers, my wonted ramble, folitarily by the 
banks of the New River, acrofs fome pleafant fields, feveral 
miles on the other fide of London, when I was accotted by a 
labouring man, in tolerably decent attire, but who with a pa 
thetic voice pleaded for charity. 

My mind happened to be wrapt, at the time, in abftrufe cone 
templation, and, as I have rather an habitual prejudice—not 
againft diftrefs—Almighty Difpofer of the ever-veering for= 
tunes of mankind, forbid it !—but againft profeflional beg 
gary—it is the vicious profeffion of indolence and hypocrify. 
I paffed filently on, purfuing my road, and the chain of my me- 
ditations, and he in a contrary direction proceeded without any 
audible murmur, in queft of fome more generous traveller, 
whofe bofom unftecled by prejudice, could feel the geatle 
puncture of compaflion. 

Somehow or other, however, my eye glanced as he pafled 
upon the formidable weapon he was trailing dejectedly along 
the ground. It was the implement of ruftic labour, fuited to 
the feafon, though the long continuance of unfavourable wea- 
ther had prevented the opportunities of its ufe. 

6 Our 
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Our feelings for our fellow-creatures depend much upon the 
opportunities we have of making comparifon between them 5 
and I could not but, on the prefent occafion, compare the hum- 
ble (Ibluth to fay the unanfwered) petition of this unhappy 
ruftic, with the atrocious violence, by which, under circum- 
ftances of fcarcely fuperior privacy, my life had been re 
cently endangered. 

How eafily (the thought pafled inftantancoufly acrofs my 
mini) might this poor being, whofe modefty {peaks his genuine 
diftrefs, (for feldom is real mifery importunate) pervert his in- 
ftrument of induftry into that of holtility and relieve the op- 
preflions of diftrefs, which the hard conditions of fociety, too 
much, too unneceflarily prone to unequal diftribution, have laid 
upon him. How quickly, indeed, might, the fharp prongs of 
that implement level the proud diftinSt.on, between this moving 
and this infenfate earth ; O let not every one who Jolls on the 
couch of luxurious affluence, or beholds the comfortable board 
of competency fpread before him, be certain that he might not 
be tempted (were, the keen tooth of hunger now gnawing at 
his vitals) to feize ti:is opportunity to abufe the peaceful ftecl. 

I turned inftantly round, and my hand fympathizing with 
the feelings of my heart, waited not for the cold approbation 
of reafon, but went immediately, and inftinclively, to my 
pocket. 

I know not whether it was, that the negle&ted fuppliant per 
ceived me to be rather inattentive. than unfeeling, and had 
therefore hopes of my repentence, or whether the involuntary 
reproach of filent anguifh dictated his emotion, but certain it 
is that, juft at the fame moment, as if by the fame inftinét, he 
turned round again toward me, and difplayed to me as meek, as 
honeft, and as fupplicating a countenance as ever was fhaded 
by a few grey hairs. 

His garb was decent, and his coarfe fhirt, buttoned about 
his neck, without any handkerchief, though brown, was evi« 
dently clean; and though the marks of want were confpicu- 
ous in his countenance, his whole appearance had nothing of 
that emaciation which characterizes habitual wretchednefs. 

Such were the impreffions he made upon my mind, as, with 
an attitude which feemed to fay, * Can you behold with in- 
difference the aged victim of untorefeen misfortune ?”” he aps 
proaching toward me, 

He had come, with others, from a diftant county, in order, 
while employment was yet fcarce at home, (the harvefts of 
every kind, as is well known, being always carlieft in the 
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neighbourhood of the metropolis) to earn a little fomething for 
his family, by helping to get in the hay in that part of the 
country ; and he had fpent all his little ftock, unavoidably, 
upon the road; but rainy weather having moft unfeafonably 
fet in, and as, (by a ftrange negleé in the provifions for the la~ 
bouring poor) they are paid by the day, and not by the feafon, 
we allof us very well know, that though funfhine and rain are 
equally neceflary forthe general fupport of mankind, the las 
bourer is only enabled to eat when the fky is clear. 

Such were the refle€tions produced by his fimple tale ; 4 
tale whofe veracity I had no reafon to doubt, as it was rather 
told as an apology for his having folicited, than as a plea to ex- 
cite my compaflion ; I having, before he opened his lips, given 
him, what fome prudent people perhaps would think more than 
my circumftances would juftify, though I have fince often 
been inclined to conceive, lefs than a better judge will think I 
ought to have beftowed, confidering how much misfortune had 
caft him beneath even my own humble lot. 

Itgs always a maxim with me, that we fhould either givé 
rathér liberally, or not at all. If the petitioner is a common 
profeffional beggar, even fingle halfpence are too much, becaule 
they are given to ‘he encouragement of an indolent nuifance to 
our public ftreets ; and we know very well that hypocrify and 
importunity frequentiy maintain their profeffors in dirty luxury. 
If the object of our charity is really ftimulated by occafional 
diftrefs, to prefer his modeft plea, to give a half-penny or two is 
to do nothing ; for itis an evident, though a melancholy, truth, 
that the contributors to fuch petitioners will be few; andas'we 
may be fure that fuch will only afk till their real wants are 
relieved, we ought, as far as is in our power, to remove the 


painful neceffity. 
ANTONIO. 





An Account of the Author of that excellent Book, ‘* The 
Great Importance of a Religious Life.” 


bar omeeg MELMOTH, Efq. a learned and worthy 
bencher of Lincoln’s-inn, was born in 1666. In con- 
junGion with Mr. Peere Williams, Mr. Melmoth was the 
publifher of Vernon’s Reports, under an order of the Court 
of Chancery. He had once an intention ef printing his owa 
reports ; and a fhort time before his death advertifed then at 
the end of thofe of his coadjutor Peere Williams, as i 
Vou. XXI, 521, P actually 
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actually preparing for the prefs. They have, however, not. 
yet made their appearance. But the performance for which he 
juftly deferves to be held in perpetual remembrance is, ** The 
Great Importance of a Religious Life;” concerning which it. 
may be mentioned, to the credit of the age, that notwithftand- 
ing many large editions had before been circulated, 42,000 
copies of this ufeful treatife have been fold in the laft eighteen 
years. It is a fomewhat fingular circumftance, that the real 
author of this moft admirable treatife fhould never before have 
been publicly known (it having been commonly attributed to 
the firft Earl of Egmont, and particularly by Mr. Walpole in 
his Catalogue) which isthe more furprifing, as the author is 
plainly pointed out inthe following fhort character prefixed to 
the book itfelf; “ It may add weight, perhaps, to the re- 
flections contained in the following pages, to inform the reader, 
that the author’s life was one uniform exemplar of thofe pre- 
cepts which, with fo generous a zeal, and fuch an elegant and 
afteting fimplicity of ftyle, he endeavours to recommend to 
general practice. Heleft others to contend for modes of faith, 
and inflame themfelves and the world with endlefs controverfy : 
Tt was the wifer purpofe of his more ennobled aim, to act up to 
thofe clear rules of condué which revelation has gracioufly pre- 
fcribed. He poffefled by temper every moral virtue; by re- 
ligionevery Chriftian grace. He had a humanity that melted 
atevery diftrefs; a charity which not only thought no evil, but 
jufpected none. He exercifed his profeffion witha fkill and 
integrity which nothing could equal but the difinterefted mo- 
tive that animated his labours, or the amiable modefty which 
accompanied all his virtues. He employed his induttry, not 
to gratify his own defires; no man indulged himfelf lefs : 
Not to accumulate ufelefs wealth; noman more difdained fo 
unworthy a purfuit: It was forthe decent advancement of his 
family, for the generous afliftance of his friends, for the ready 
rclief of the indigent. How often did he exert his diftinguifhed 
abilities, yet refufe the reward of them, in defence of the wi- 
dow, the fatherlefs, and him that had none to help him ! Ina 
word, few have ever pafled a more ufeful, not one a more 
blamelefs life; and his whole time was employed either in do- 
ing good or in meditating it. He died on the 6th of April 
1743, and lies buried, under the cloifter of Lincoln’s-inn 
chapel. Adem. pat. opt. mer. fil. dif.” Thefon, by whom 
this character is drawn, is William Melmoth, Efq, the cele- 
brated tranflator of Pliny and of Cicero’s Letters; and 
author 
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author of thofe which pafs under the name of Sir Thomas 
Fitzofborne. 





Short Account of a violent Storm which happencd in 
Scotland in 1633. 


{From Spalding’s Hiftory of the T roubles in that Country. ] 


PON Thurfday the 7th of February, there began a great 
ftorm of fnow, with horrible high winds, whilk was 
noted to be univerfal through all Scotland. This hideous winds 
as marked to be fuch, as the like had never been feen here in 
thefe parts, for is would overturn countrymens houfes to the 
ground, and fome perfons fuddenly fmo’red within, without 
relief, It alfothrew down the ftately crown bigged of curious 
eflar work, off the fteeple of the King’s College of Old 
Aberdeen, whilk was thereafter re-edified and built up, little 
inferior to the firft. 
This outrageous ftorm ftopped the ordinary courfe of ebbing 
and flowing on fundry waters, by the {pace of twenty-four 
hours, fuch as the waters of Leith, Dundee, Montrofe, and 


. other parts. 





A REFLECTION. 


[ I OW ftrange it is that human beings fhould take fo much 
pains to injure each other, when with half the trouble 


they might fo much augment their own happinefs, as well as 
that of their acighbours ! 








Anfwer, by Fohn Duckham, of Taunton, to Fidelia’s Queftiony 
inferted O€tober 8. 


A? A. travels 5 miles aday, B. 8, and C. 10 miles, the 
difference of their travelling is 3, 5,and 2, then I fay as 


MD. M. 73 2 
3: 1.23 73:—, at which time A. will have made 1- revo- 
3 3 


2 I 
lutions, B, 2.-and C. 3-. But as C, makes two revolutions 


3 3 
to A.’s 1, they can never be altogether ’till they have made 
P 2 entire 
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entire revolutions; therefore as the denominators are all 3, 
multiply the days and each number of revolutions by 3, there 
will refult 73 days, A. 5 revolutions, B. 8, and C. 10, which 
are the revolutions they muft make before they will be all to- 
gether. Q.E.D. This feems evident enough, and the other 
. anfwer, in my opinion, muft be erroneous. 


*t* We have reccived the like anfwer from Thomas Joft- 
ling, of Chard academy; J. Tucker, of Penryn; J. Collins, 
of Uficulm; S. Hill, Dawlith; and a pupil of Mr. Smiyth’s 
fchool at St. Stephens, 





Anfwer, by W. Hodgfon, of Tywardreath, to T. Foftling’s Ana- 
gram, inferted November 19. 


O when tranfpos’d, OG it will fhow, 
Which is a Scripture name I know. 


§| Wehave received the like anfwer from T. Roberts, of 
Tywardreath; R. Uren, of Grampound; and T. Walker, 
of Hemyock, 





Anfwer, by W. Brewer, of Taunton, to Fohn Ifaac’s Charade, 
inferted November 26. 


A’ INK-HORN’s furely what you meant, 
If I the anfwer right have fent. 


§1§ We have received the like anfwer from Eremita, and 
J. Salter, of Weftorn Zoyland; Un Garcon, of St. Auttle; 
T. G. of Bridgewater; R. Uren junior, and Wm. Smyth, of 
Grampound; James Traer, of Truro; Wm. Hodgfon, and 
T. Roberts, of ‘Tywardreath; and Linco, of Lifkeard, in 
Cornwail, 





4 REBUS, by Tyra, of St. Aufiell. 


\ HAT Flora’s tribe are when in bloom ; 
A fruit that’s pleafant next make known; 


A bird 
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A bird that hails the rofy morn ; 

A garment oft by women worn; 

A {cience next you are to find ; 

A metal then pray call to mind ; 

A fith which in our feas is found 3 
The god of marriage now expound ; 


The initials plac’d in order right, 
A tin mine’s name they’ll bring to fight. 





_ 


A CHARADE, by William Smyth, of Grampound, 


HEN terror fpreads his fullen robe, 
And fudden earthquakes cleave the globe; 
When thunders clap and lightnings fly, 
My firft is then expected nigh. 


And when the bright refulgent fun, 

Is from the ftately dial run, 

Then doth my next difplay its powers, 
To count my fwift and fleeting hours, 


Go {fcrutinize yon hollow tomb, 
Where noify worms and infects roam, 
My whole devours its wonted prey, 
And feeds on putrefying clay. 





4n ENIGMA, by Orlando, near Truro, Cornwall. 


W' fancy’s child, to nothing long confin’d, 
I’m fickle as the weather or the wind ; 
In monftrous forms I oftentimes appear, 

But am carefled for the name I bear; 
Numbers confefs my gentle, pleafing fway, 
And idol-like to me their homage pay 5 

In city, town, and e’en in country too, 

From lord and lady down to Tom and Sue 3 
They’re fo fubfervient to my will, that they 
Torture themfelves my precepts to obey 5 

Was I to dictate it I do believe 

Each man would Adam be, each woman Eve, 
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TRANSLATION from PETRARCH. 
. * Ne la fagion che’l ciel rapide inchina.” 
By Wittram Parsons, £fy F.R. §. 


AC the foft hour of twilight gray, 
When fades the landfcape on our eyes, 
And light’s pure beam is borne away 
Elfewhere to glad th’ expecting tkies ; 
The female pilgrim, worn with age, 
Who treads alone the darkening wafte, 
Doubles her {teps with anxious hafte, 
’Till finith’d is her daily ftage ; 
And wearied then, in peace reclin’d, 
Refrefhing flumbers are beftow’d, 
That chafe from her oblivious mind 
The horrors of the doubtful road, 
But ftill new griefs the day-ftar brings tome, 
And with increafe of woc his parting ray I fee, 


When rolls the fun his flaming wheels 
To yield to night’s returning reign, 
And the vaft fhadows lengthening fteal 
From loftieft mountains o’er the plains, 
The lab’rer takes his ruftic arms, 
And, with rude fhouts or fimple fong, 
Winding the various path along, 
Far from his breaft all forrow charms ; 
’T ill on his board coarfe viands fpread, 
Like'thofe primceval acorns lie 
Which mortals honour tho’ they fly, 
And joy appears, and care is fled : 
Yet joy no more my fuffering bofom knows, 
Nor can the rolling planets bring me fhort repofes 
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The fhepherd, when yon orb of day 
Sinks like an orb into his neft, 
And eaftern fkies, in dark array, 
Make contraft with the crimfon weft, 
Leaving the mead, the grove, the brook, 
Homewards his way contented holds, 
Drives flowly to the evening folds 
His drowfy flock with guiding crook, 
And far from noife reclines fecure 
In cave or hut with branches wove ; 
Thou cruel Love! doft then allure 
Still more my wakeful fteps to rove, 
Purfuing her, who, like the timid hare, 
Stops but again to fly, and mocks my reftlefs Care. 


To fome calm port by tempefts blown, 
The failor {weet repofe hath found, 
On the hard deck his limbs are thrown, 
And rugged garments wrap him round. 
Tho’ Phoebus feeks the diftant main 
Beyond th’ Herculean columns tall, 
And night’s kind mantle covers all, 
While men and beafts forget their pain, 
My forrows ftill increating flow, 
And each fucceeding day is paft 
In fad excefs of bitter woe, 
As vain and fruitlefs as the laft ! 
I ten long years have meafured thus in grief, 
Unknowing where to feck, or how to hope relief, 


Since fome {mall folace thence I find, 
Still let me pour the mournful ftrain : 
Lo! where the loofen’d oxen wind 
From furrow’d hills wide o’er the plain; 
Yet ceafe not thefe heart-rending fighs, 
My heavier yoke is ne’er remov’d 5 
No refpite has this bofom prov’d, 
But day and night my tears arife ! 
Ah me! ill-fated was the hour 
When firft I faw her matchlefs grace ; 
Nor time, nor art, can now have power 
The ftrong impreffion to efface, 
* Till feiz’d by death this anxious life is o’er, 
Nor am I well affur’d I then fhall love no more ! 


6 My 
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My fong !—if any afk thee, tell 
Where now retir’d I chufe to dwell; 
In the clofed vale where Sorga fprings, 
While Love alone approaches nigh, 
Who to my thought her image brings 
For whom all human ftepsI fly ! 








STANZAS tw TIME. 
By Mrs. RoBinson. 


APRICIOUS foe to human joy, 
Still varying with the fleeting day ; 
With thee the pureft raptures cloy, 
The faireft profpects fade away. 
Nor worth, nor pow’r, thy wings can bind, 
All earthly pleafures fly with thee ; 
Inconftant as the wav’ring wind, 
That plays upon the fummer’s fea. 


I court thee not, ungentle gueft, 
For 1 have e’er been doom’d to find 
Life’s gayeft hours but idly drefs’d 
With fweets that pall the fick’ning mind : 
When fmiling Hope with placid mien 
Around my couch did fondly play ; 
Too oft the dery form I’ve feen; 
On downy pinions glide away. 


But when perplex’d with pain or care, 
My couch with thorns was fcatter’d round ; 
And when the pale prieft of Defpair 
My mind in fatal {pells had bound; 
When the dull hours no joy could bring, 
No blifs my weary fancy prove ; 
I mark’d thy lead in pond’rous wing, 
With tardy pace unkindly move, 


If fuch thy gifts, Oh Time ! for thee 

My fated heart fhall ne’er repine ; 
I vow content to Fate’s decree, 

And with thy thorn thy rofes twine; 
Yet, e’er thy fickle reign fhail end, 

The balmy fweets of Friendfhip’s hour 
T'll wita my cup of forrow biend, 
And finile, regardief of thy pow’r 
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